Three Visions

ing of our hearts. We wept to be parted in that sweet breath
fragrance, in the dawning of the day; I woke up, weeping, and
reached out for the jasmine, for the bunch of jasmine lying by my
hand. She died in that sweetness: we both died together.

This disintegration, this dream imagery continues. Another
night it was the well head. This began as if it were a table of most
exquisite wood, lovely in its grain and marbling. Of all things, a
dining table, for rare suppers of not more than two or four; but
the reflections on its shining surface, in which everything was
clear as in a mirror, passed, through metamorphosis, into the
sound of hidden voices, not singing, nor talking, but mere voices.
Their colloquy could not be heard in words: it was but intonation.
In the next moment they were recognised; and the wind of poetry,
the sacred trance descended. How lovely was this experience! It
was with a beating heart, and in anticipation, that the dream took
another phase and the table changed in image into a well head. O
would her ghost never come up from the water! It was at this
moment reminiscent, and I knew it even in my dream, of George
Peek's 'The Song of the Well', when Zantippa draws the water
and the voice sings: "Gently dip, but not too deep. For fear thou
make the golden beard to weep.' But the colour of that maiden
was 'white and red'. Tair maiden, white and red, Comb me
smooth and stroke my head. And thou shalt have some cockell-
bread. . .. And every hair a sheaf shall be, And every sheaf a
golden tree.'

This vision was more personal. It was the portrait of a person.
This was more sensual. It was a poem by Keats and not a country
song by George Peek. Her colour was not 'white and red'. Her
shade was the camellia and the nightingale. And, still, she was
imprisoned in the water well. They were magical words that were
spoken underneath our feet. Nothing in religion or philosophy
could be as beautiful as this; or so moving to the spirit. What did
it mean, and what is the interpretation? Oh no more than the
image, for the little it is worth. Such things come with no warn-
ing; though nothing, in life or death, has a mote ghostly meaning.
Ah! what is happening? What now? But the dancer never came up
from the fountain. We were to see no more of her. It would be
cruel were it but her image in a mirror, or in the water. But this
vision died on the lips of it. There was no glimpse of her. And